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however, is bitten into by long fiords stretching
far into the country. Great Britain held that these
were not part of the sea in the sense of the treaty
and that the line should cut across them ten marine
leagues from the outer coast line. On the other hand,
the United States held that the line should be drawn

ten marine leagues from the heads of these inlets.

*

The discovery of gold on the Yukon in 1897
made this boundary question of practical moment.
Action now became an immediate necessity. In
1899 the two countries agreed upon a modus vi-
vendi and in 1903 arranged an arbitration. The
arbitrating board consisted of three members from
each of the two nations. The United States ap-
pointed Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, ex-Senator
George Turner, and Elihu Root, then Secretary
o*f War. Great Britain appointed two Canadians,
Louis A. Jette and A. B. Aylesworth, and Lord Alver-
stone, Chief Justice of England. Their decision was
in accordance with the principle for which the United
States had contended, though not following the
actual line which it had sketched. It gave the
Americans, however, full control of the coast and
its harbors, and the settlement provided a mutually
accepted boundary on every frontier.

With the discovery of gold in the far North,